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The Office of « CHAP LATN, 
Enquired into, &c, 
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py ——_ NA L obſerves: Satz17, that 
@| the Practice of .the' Lawyers-in 
Ql his. time was. uſually. propor- 
ID|| tioned to the Figure:they made. 
© - at. the Bar, whiiero-he that: ap- 
pear'd in; the beſt:,Equipage-i was: ſuppoſed! 
to have the greateſt e of Lawand ſenſe 
in him :. ſo that: had the- Vulgar' had: an 
Power in;determining Righo, a»gaod Cauſe 
might; oftentimes, haveqbeen-loſt* for'want 
of fine cloathes; to plead litoms (Whether 
2ny.- part. of: this vanicyprevails with us, I 
(hall not: diſpute;- however: this! inference 
may: be: faitly;allowed; that! the Succe(s'of 
Truth depends ovyery-much bpon the: Repu- 
tation of its Advocate. For the general- 
lity of Mankind, in 'regard they are not 
judicious and. :impartial enough: co pene- 
trate. the | bottom | of ithings;, 'are: more in- 
Aluenced by ſhow _ appearance, _ 4 
2 ub- 
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ateges ue _—_ And therefore if a 
mans Perſon or Ofhce happens to wear an 
uncteditable Name; and talls. urider a ge- 


Cr- 


their proper weight, . but are apt to. con- 
clude 


(3) 
clude the reafonings of thoſe they difeſteem 
refemble*theinſignificancy of their Authors, 
and fo :many''a good. well-meaning argit- 
ment is turned back and diſcountenanced, 
only for keeping ſuſpetted unreputable com- 

any. | | 

fa Of the truth of this obſervation ill men 
are very apprehenſive, who being deſirous 
of enjoying the pleaſures of vice, without 
coming under the diſcipline of ignomin 
and reſtraint, make it their buſineſs ro mi{- 
repteſent the Miniſters of Religion, depreſ- 
{1ng their Authority , and decrying the uſe- 
fulneſs of their profeflion ; being well aſſu- 
red that wherr they have difarm'd their ad- 
verſaries (as they reckon them? of their Re- 
putation, they need not fear any conſiderable 
diſturbance from them. 

In purſuance of this deſign they would 
fain perſwade the world , that the Clergy 
are ſo far from: deſerving any additional e- 
ſteem upon the account of their Office, that 
for this reaſon they ought to forfeit part of 
what they had before, as it Orders ſuppos'd 
ſome antecedent crime, and were rather in- 
flicted than given; and'that thoſe who re- 
ceive them ought to paſs for perſons De- 

raded from the priviledges of Birth and E- 
ucation, oratleaſt not to enjoy them with-. 
out ſtain-and abatement; : 

| Now. 


"> mÞ 

Now that there are ſome Perſons, and 
thoſe not all of the loweſt Rank, who ſeem 
to be of this unreaſonable opinion, is too 
apparent; and: therefore I ſhall deſire them 
to conſider, that thoſe who account the 
Prieſthood a leflening of a mans Quality , 
muſt either believe all Religion to be an 
Impoſture, or if they do own the Being of 
a God, their apprehenſion of him is ſo ſcan- 
dalous and unworthy, that I think it would 
be a kindneſs to them to ſuppoſe-them A- 
theiſts : For *tis not ſo monſtrous and pro- 
vokirig to _ the Exiſtence of a Deity, 
as tO | nr" im void of Excellency and 
Perfection : To imagine him to be fo far 
from being the Fountain of Honour , that 
He is rather to be accounted a diſcredit to 
choſe who belong to him , and that a per- 
ſon of Condition ought to be aſham'd of 
his ſervice; ſuch a Notion of God Almighty 
as this, belides the abſurdity of it, looks 
like a malicious acknowledgement of his 
Being , only to make him capable of con- 
cemprt.. 

Burt beſides, the Function of the Clergy 
in general is too often miſunderſtood , 
(which in ſuch a ſceptical and licentious age 
we need not wonder at,) thoſe who off. 
ciate in private houles lie under particular 
diſadvantages :; Here the Maſter of the Fa- 


mily 
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mily uſually _ an extraordinary. ob- 
ſcrvance from the Prieſt, and returns him 
leſs notice in'exchange , than to others of 
the ſame order and condition. Now one 
would think in point of reaſon, that an Ec- 
cleſfiaſtical (as well as a Civil or Military) 
Othcer thould be more conſ1der'd within the 
limics and extent of his employ than elſe- 
where, both upon the account of the Juril- 
diction he hath there, and becauſe of the 
adyantage thoſe he is concern'd with , do 
or may receive from the execution of his 
Ofhce. 

Now the reaſon of this unaccountable 
practice mult be reſolved into one or both 
of thele pretences; either 

1. That a Clergyman officiating in a Fa- 
mily, ought to be entertain'd no otherwiſe 
than under the notion of a ſervant : or 

2. Becauſe 'tis in the Patrons power to 
oblige the Prieſt with Church-Preferment. 

It will be therefore the defign of theſe 
papers to ſhew, 

1. That a Prieſt, or Chaplain in a Family 
is no lervant. 

2. That whatever fair expectations the' 
Patron may have given the Prieſt of future 
advantage, thoſe are no ſufficient grounds 
to juſtifke an Imperious deportment on the 
one hand, or a feryile ſubmiſhon on the other. 
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1. I ſhall prove that a Prieſt or Chap- 
laih in a Family is no ſervant, the contrary 
of which -I believe he is often thought to 
be, though *tis not always ſpoken out. Now 
in order to the removing this miſtake, I ſhall 
in the 

Firſt place anſwer thoſe objections , 
which ſeem to have given the moſt pro- 
bable occaſion of its riſe. 

Secondly, I ſhall give a ſhort delcription 
of the Office of a Chaplain; and ſhew how 
much it differs from that of a Servant. 

I. I ſhall anfwer thoſe Objections , 
which have given the moſt probable occa- 
ſion co this miſtake; among which we 
may reckon the Prieſts being entertained 
with Diet. 

But that eating at anothers Table does 
not make a man a Servant is plain; for 
if it did, then every one that Viſics his friend, 
if he happens to eat or drink without pay- 
ing for it, muſt immediately forfeit his li- 
berty. IF it be ſaid thar'tis not eating now 
and then upon a viſit which brings a man 
into the Condition of a ſervant, but doing 
ic conſtantly , and with the ſame perſon : 
To this I anſwer, That if eating by the 
year makesa man a ſervant for a year, then 
eating by the day muſt make him a ſervant 
for that day; the only difference in this caſe 
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is, at the one who eats but a meal or 
two comes into his Liberty ſooner than the 
other, 

Buc poſſibly *tis the Prieſts contracting 
for Diet which makes him miſtaken for a 
ſervant to him that affords it; and here 'cis 
{ſuppoſed to come under the notion of Wa- 

es, becaule the Prieſt is to do ſomething 
Be it. Now becaule a conſideration of this 
nature, whether it be received in money or 
diet, or both, is the ſame thing, I ſhall 
prove that a man's receiving money in con- 
{ideration of beſtowing his time and pains 
upon another, does not make him a ſer- 
vant to him that returns him a recompence 
for his trouble. For example, Lawyers and 
Phyſicians have their Fees, or their Wages 
if you pleaſe, and yet I ſuppole none will 
{ay that they are ſervants to all the Clients 
and Patients that imploy them , and if not 
to all, then for the ſame reaſon not to a- 
ny : The Judges have a Fee for every Cauſe 
which is tried at the Nife pris Bar, and a 
Jong of Peace hath money allow'd him 
or making a Warrant, which both of them 
may receive without fortfeiting their Autho- 
ty. The Houle of Commons likewiſe have 
Penſions from their Ele&ors , during the 
Seſſion of Parliament , I confeſs *tis not u-- 


ſually paid now, but if they did receive it 
B " As 
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as formerly they have done, I hope no one 
would fay a Knight of a Shire was ſervant 
ro a man of Fourty ſhillings per annum, be- 
cauſe he contributed ſomething towards his 
maintenance. On all thefe cafes a man is 
engaged in the buſineſs of others, and re- 
ceives a conſideration for his employment, 
and yet hath no reaſon to be accounted a 
ſervant for his pains. 

IF it be ſaid, that in moſt of theſe in- 
ſtances the Salaries are aſſign'd by Law, and 
conſequently that there is no contra& be- 
tween him that receives and him that gives 
the conſideration; I anſwer, that there is a 
vertual, though not an expreſs contract, be- 
cauſe the people have agreed to conſent to 
whatever their Repreſentatives ſhall deter- 
mine. 

2», Astothe caſeof the Lawyers, though 
their Fees are ſtated by Law, yet every one * 
chooſes whom he will make uſe of, ſo that 
the voluntary Retaining any one, 1s no leſs 
than a plain Contract, and the giving him 
ſo much money upon condition that he will 
plead for him. | 
3, *Tis not the contracting for money 
in lien of {ome other exchange which makes 
a man a ſervant, for then every one that 
{els for money would: be a ſervant to the 
buyer, and conſequently a Pedlar might 
make 
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make himſelf Maſter of the beſt Merchance 
in Londen , if he ſhould happen to be ſo am- 
bitious as to be his cuſtomer : and whichis 
moſt to be lamented , if a man could not 
by way of Contract receive money with one 
hand , without parting with his Libert 
with the other, then the Landlord mu 
be a ſervant to the Tenant; for the bare 
contracting for Rent , though he never re- 
ceiv'd a peny, is enough to bring him un- 
der, ſo that according to this opinion, a 
man cannot let his Farm without Demifing 
and Granting away himſelf, 

Bur further , That the entertaining the 
Clergy with Diet and Salary is no argu- 
ment of their ſubjection, will appear, if we 
conſider that we are bound to contribute 
towards the ſupport of our Parents, if they 
ſtand in need of it, and yet ſuppoleit does 
not follow that this makes us their Superi- 
ors : *Tis fo far from it, that our aſliltin 
them is accounted part of that honour which 
the Fifth Commandment enjoyns us to pay 
them , and is ſo interpreted by our Saviour 
himſelf, S* Marth. 15. 4, 5, 6. Thecommu- 
nication therefore of part of our wealth to 
the Clergy officiating in our houſes, is in 
realon nothing but a due reſpect to their 
Function, and a gratefull acknowledgement 
of their care ; What the Prieſt receives from 
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us is in effeCt offered to God Almighty, be- 
cauſe *tis given upon the account of the Re- 
lation he hath to him, and the advantages 
we receive from thence. This is honouring 
God with our ſubſtance, who in regard he 
ſtands. in need of nothing himſelf, hath or- 
der'& thoſe perſons (whom he hath ſet a- 
part to keep up, his Service and Worſhip) 
co receive what men preſent to him in to- 
ken of his Sovereignty and Providence. Thus 
what was offer'd to God under the old Te- 
ftament (except\what was ſpent in ſacrifi- 
cing) was the Priefts portion, aſſign'd by the 
Divine appointment, Numb, 18. 8, 9. and 
in the 20 verſe of that Chapter the reaſon 
why. the Tribe of LZevi was to have no In- 
heritance in the Land which was to be di- 
vided, is given, becauſe God promiſed to 
be their Inheritance, -that is to give them 
thoſe offerings which were made to him; 
and that this was a yery liberal aſſignment, 
and much exceeded the proviſion which was 
madefor the reſt of the Tribes, might eaſt- 
ly be made good, were it not foreign to the 
preſent argument. 

Fhere are many other places in the Old 
Teſtament which - may be alledg'd for the 
confirmation of this Truth , as Devr. 18. 2. 
Foſb. 13. 14. Ezek. 44.'28, &c. And that this 
practice did not depend upon any _ 

nia 
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nial Conſtitution , but was founded in the 
unalterable reaſon of things, will appear if 
we look into the New Teſtament , where 
St. Paul tells us that God has ordained that 
thoſe that Preach the Goſpel (which every Piieſlt 
does who reads the New Teſtament) ſ0uld 
live of the Goſpel , 1 Cor. 9. 14. Our Spiritual 
Governours are Miniſters of God to us as well 
as our Temporal, Zo». 13. 4. and therefore 
the Apoſtle's inference, v. 6. may , in a 
qualified ſenſe at leaſt, be applied to 
them , For this cauſe pay you Tribute alſo, And 
that the ſame Apoſtle did not believe that 
a Conſideration of this nature, ought to ſub- 
je the Clergy to Diſtance and ſubmiſhye 
87 Hurry is beyond queſtion, for he plain- 
ly tells the Corinthians, 1: Cor. 9. 11. 1f we 
have ſown unto you ſpiritual things, us it a great thing, 
if we ſhall reap your carnal things ? It leems he 
did not believe this Favour ſo extraordina- 
ry, or to- have any ſuch commanding qua- 
lity in it, as to make him their ſervant, or 
dependant, if he had received it. Nay he 
tells them that he had power to eat and to arink , 
that is, God had given him a right to a Com- 
petent maintenance out of the Eſtates of 
thoſe he inſtructed , which without que- 
ſion, where the circumſtances of the per- 
fon will permit, ought to be proportioned 


with reſpect to-the perſon Repreſented, and 
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to the nature and quality of the Employ. 
"Tis plain therefore that the Apoſtle thought 
that if Gods Miniſters lived out of the For- 
runes of their charge, yet they were not ſo 
mightily indebted beyond a polhbility of 
Requiral ; but that the Obligation was full 
as great on the other fide :- and the reaſon 
why ſome men now a days are not of the 
{ame'mind is, becauſe the concerns of the 
other world have none, or a very ſlender 
conſideration allow'd them, for otherwile 
without queſtion men would look upon 
thoſe as none of their leaſt beneficial Friends, 
who ate appointed by God to guide them 
ſecurely in their paſſage to Eternity : but 
now *tis the Mode with too many to live 
as if their ſouls were the moſt incanſiderable 
thing they carried about them, 

5. It may be Objected, that every Fa- 
mily ought to be under the Government of 
one ſingle perſon, and becauſe the Prieſt is 
confeſſed not to be the Maſter, therefore he 
mult be under command, and conſequent- 
ly a ſervant. Now this is {o {lender an Ob- 
jection, that I ſhould have waved the men- 
tion of it, but that ſome people ſeem defi- 
rous of being impoſed upon in this matter , 
and we know when men are in love with 
a miſtake, the leaſt appearance of a reaſon 
is apt to entangle their underſtandings, os 
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make them overlook the evidence of an a(. 
ſertion they afe prejudiced againſt, 

To what is objected therefore I anſwer, 
that this Argument proves all Boarders ſer- 
vants, though their Ofice or Quality be 
never ſo much above thoſe they ſojourn 
with, I grant the Prieſt is not to diſturb 
the Maſter of the houle in the Government 
of his Family, nor to intermeddle in his Af- 
fairs, (to do this were an unreaſonable in- 
croachment) but the living under his roof 
makes him no more his ſervant, then his 
Father or Mother are, when they relide 
with him, 

There may be leveral other things urged 
againſt the truch of the Propoſition I am 
ro defend, but the ſolving the remaining 
Objections will fall in more conveniently, 
after I have given a ſhort deſcription of the 
Office of a Chaplain, and ſhown how much 
it differs from that of a ſervant, and 
how inconſiſtent it is with it ;- which I ſhall 
proceed to. 

1. Therefore, The Othce of a Clergy- 
man in a Family, is to Pray for, Bleſs, and 
give Ablolution to thoſe he is concern'd 
with ; which are all Acts of Authority and 
Juriſdiction. He 1s to Counſel, Exhort, and 
Reprove the Maſter of the Family himlelt, 
upon occaſion (though with reſpect. to his 

ſtation) 
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ſtation) which Offices are inconſiſtent with 
the condition of a ſervant, and muſt be very 
unſuccelsfully pertorm'd by him, as will tur- 
ther appear afterwards. 

2. He does not receive this Commilhon 
from the Maſter of the Family, or from a- 
ny humane Authority, but from God him- 
ſelf, whoſe Deputy he is in things pertain- 
ing to Religion : He is not entertain'd upon 
any ſecular account, or to manage any o- 
ther buſineſs but what. relates to another 
world, and is Conſecrated to this Fun&ion 
by the Divine Warrant and appointment , 
and conſequently he is Gods Miniſter not 
mans. The place in which he is engaged 
is his Pariſh, and the difference between a 
Parochial Prieſt and him lies in this, that 
the extent of his Charge is not ſo large 
as that of a Pariſh-Prieff ; the one having 
but only one ſingle Family to take care of , 
and the other a great many : but the Of- 
fice is the ſame, and therefore the one hath 
no more reaſon to be accounted a ſervant 
than the other. 

3. However pride, ignorance, or incon- 
ſideration may ſometimes byaſs mens minds, 
yet if they would but attend to their own 
practice, they would ſee that the concern 
of a Prieſt in a Family is no ſervile employ- 
ment; becauſe in the abſence of a Prieſt the 
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Maſter of the Family ſupplies his place, as far 
as lawfully he may, that 1s, in praying and gi- 
ving * anc at meat; which is a plain confeſhon 
that men are fatisfhed that 'ris very improper to 
employ any of their ſervants in the-performance 
of Holy Othces , the doing of which would be 
diſhonourable to God , and weaken the force 
and Majeſty of Religion, and therefore when 
one Conlecrated to Holy Miniſtrations is not 
preſent, God ought to be addrefled to by a per- 
ſon of the greateſt conſideration in the Family , 
which implicit confelſton of theirs, is both a- 

reeable to the realon of mankind in general , 
and the practice of the firſt Ages of the world, 
when the Civil and Eccleſiaſtical Authorit 
were united, the lame Perſon being both Prieſt 
and Prince. in his Family; as appeats from 4- 
breham, Iſaac, Facob, and Fob's erecting Altars, and 
offering ſacrifices : and before the Inſticution 
of the Moſeick Law, (in which God choſe a d+ 
ſtin&t Tribe to ſerve him in Holy..Othass) | the 
Firſt-born , : among other confiderable privi- 
ledges, had the Prieſthood annext to his Birth- 
right. 
, . This notion of a ſervant deſtroys the end 
and deſign of the Prieſtly Office , 1t renders 
his Perſon cheap, and his Diſcourſe inſlignifi- 
cant, it cauſes his Reproots co be look'd upon 
as prelumptuous , and makes a $rnerayn free- 


dom and impartial plainnels, to be interpreted 
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a forgetfulneſs of Diſtance : and yet this ſort 
of plain-dealing is not more neceflary toward 
any ſort of people than thoſe who are wealthy 
and Honourable, the nature of their circum- 
ſtances being ſuch as make them much more 
apt to flatter themſelves, and to be flatter'd 
by others, which made St. Paw! command St. 
Timothy, tO charge thoſe that were rich that they ſhould 
not be high-mindaed : The Apoſtle well knew in 
how great danger ſuch perſons were of taking 
the height of their condition amiſs, and confi- 
ding too much in it; for to this unhappy mi- 
take they have not only the common artifices 
of ſelf-love to betray them , but ſeveral con- 
federate circumſtances from without ftrike in 
to carry on the impoſture, and to- cheat them 
into a wrong opinion of themſelves. They lee 
how they are reverenced and admired by al- 
moſt all ſort of people, and that men fre- 
Fently reſign their eaſe, their Liberty and 
conſciMrce too, topurchaſe fewer conveniencies 
than they are already poſſefſ'd of : They find 
that wealth and Reputation puts them into 
a capacity of gratifying their ſenſes, and their 
humour , gives them many opportunities of 
obliging their friends and cruſhing. their ene-. 
mies; and makes their will a kind of Law to 
their Inferiours and Dependants, Now theſe 
Advantages, when they are not throughly ex- 
amaned, but rated according to the yalue which 
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Vulgar eſtimation ſets upon them , are apt to 
ſwell them into an unreaſonable conceit of 
themſelves; which vanity is ſtill fed and infla- 
med becaule they are ofren fo unfortunate, as 
not to attend, that theſe worldly accommo- 
dations are things really diſtin&t from their 
owners; that theſe ornamental priviledges are 
but a decent varniſh which enriches no deeper 
then the ſurface, and an Impreſſion , which 
though Royal, cannot alter the metral : bur . 
on the contrary they are apt to fancy their For- 
tunes and thenfſelves to be all of a piece, that 
this glorious outſide youy out of ſome intrin- 
ſick Prerogative, and is the genuine luſtre and 
complexion of their nature. And fince a flou- 
riſhing condition is thus apt to impoſe upon 
men, and hath ſuch a natural tendency to give 
them a falſe 1dee of their own Excellency, have 
they not need of a prudent and conſcientious 
Friend, to infinuate that they haveno Eſſential 
Advantages above the reſt of mankind, ':to a- 
waken them into right apprehenſions of things, 
and reſcue them from that deluſion which their 
own vanity, and the ignorance or defign: of 
others often puts upon them. Therefore it men 
would have their Lives corre& and happy, 
they ought to encourage their Friends (eſpeci- 
ally thoſe who are particularly concern'd' in 
the Regulation of their Conſcience) to tell them 
of their faults, they ſhould invite thera to this 
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freedom, if not by expreſs declaration, yet by 
affable Deporcment, always receiving the per- 
formance of the nice Ofhce with demonſtra- 
tions of pleaſure and ſatisfaction. Did men 
conſider how {lippery and difficultly manage- 
able an Elevated ſtation 1s, they would cadlly 
diſcern that ir was not the ſafeſt way to truſt 
altogether to their own Condu&t, - but to take 
in the conſtant aſliſtance of a Religious Per- 
ſon, that ſo their miſcarriages might be repre- 
ſented; their Conſciences directed in doubtfull 
caſes, and their minds fortifie> with defenſa- 
tives. proper to the temptations of their condi- 
tion and temper. Indeed the very converſe of 
ſuch a Guide, if his character were rightly un- 
derſtood, and prudencly ſupported, would help 
to keep them upon their guard; and by ſtri- 
king a kind of Religious awe upon their ſpirits, 
make their converſation more. ſtaunch and re- 
gular, and often prevent —_—— into a- 
ny remarkable exceſſes : But theſe advantages 
are all loſt upon thoſe who: miſapprehend the 
Pricfts Office, and entertain him vpon the ſame 
account they do their Footmen,” only to gar- 
niſh the Table, and ſtuff our the Figure of the 
Family. When a man hath received ſuch a dil- 
paraging notion of the Prieſt, and rang'd him 
amongſt his ſervants, there is ſmall likelihood 
of his being the better for his company , for 
this conceit will make his Ut RG.” = = 
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ſerv'd, his words, geſtures, and filence, will 
all carry marks of Neglect and Imperiouſhels 
in them : which are plain and deſigned Inti- 
mations that the Prieſt muſt not inſiſt upon 
the priviledges of his Fun&ion , that he muſt 
not pretend to any Liberty, but what his Patron 
is pleas'd co allow, with the Direction of whoſe 
actions he is not to intermeddle, nor remon- 
ſtrate againſt the unreaſonableneſs of any pra- 
ice, nor ſhow him the danger of continuing 
in it : for though all this be done with cau- 
tion and tenderneſs, and reſpe&, yet he muſt 
look for nothing but diſdain and diſappoint- 
ment in requital, for preſuming to admoniſh 
his Superiours; which is ſuch an Uſurpation 
upon Dominion and Quality as is not to be 
endur'd, being neither agreeable to the ſervile 
Employment of the one, nor conſiſtent with 
the Honour of the other. 

5, This degrading the Prieſthood into a 
ſervile Office, takes off from that Veneration 
which 1s due to the ſolemn Myſteries of Reli- 
gion, and makes them look cgmmon and con- 
remptible ; by m_ adminiftred by Perſons 
not ſ#i jsrs , but obnoxious tor the pleaſure 
of thole who receive-them : God therefore to 
prevent his Ordinances from falling- into con- 
tempt, -and to make them effecual'to procure 
the happinels of Mankind; hath given his Prieſts 
Authority: over all they are concern'd- with: ; 
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they are to bleſs the people in his Name , and 
the Author to the Hebrews tells us, that without 
contradittion the leſs is bleſſed of the better, Hebr. 7.7, 
They are called the Lords Prieſts, 1 Sam. 22.17, 
The Meſſengers of the Lord of hoſts, Mal. 2. 7. and 
in the New Teſtament, they are ſtiled the 
Stewards and Ambaſſadors of God, and made 0ver- 
ſeers of his Church by the Holy Ghoſt, 2 Cor. 5. 20. 
Acts 20. 28. The ſenſe of which Texts, arid 
partly the words, are by the appointment of 
our Church applied to thoſe who are ordain'd 
Prieſts, to put them in mind of the dignity of 
their Office, and the great Care they ought to 
take about the conſcientious diſcharge of it. 

I confeſs *tis poſſible for a Prieſt to make 
himſelf a ſervant, he may 'tis likely be Stew- 
ard or Clark of the Kirchin it he pleaſes, (as 
Biſhop Latimer complains ſome of the Clergy 
were forced to be in his time, Heylin Hiſt, Re- 
for. p. 61.) but as Jong as he does not engage 
in any Employment which is intended for State, 
or the convenience of Life, as long as he keeps 
co his Prieſtly Fun&tion, ſo long he may be 
aſlured he hath*no Maſter in the Houſe, and 
for any to ſuppoſe he hath, is an unreaſonable 
and ablurd miſtake; (to ſay no worle of it) 
"tis an inverting that Order which God made 
between the Prieſt and people, and denies that 
Authority which God hath granted for the E- 
dihcation of his Church. . It endeavours to de- 

ſtroy 
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troy that Honourable Relation which the Prieſt 
hath to the Divine Majeſty, ( to whoſe ſervice 
he is appropriated) which God is pleas'd todig- 
nifie him with, that he might have the greater 
Influence upon thoſe he is concern'd with, and 
be ſucceſsfull in the Execution of his Office : 
and therefore for a Patron to account ſuch a 
Conlecrated Perſon his Prieſt, as if he belonged 
to him asa ſervant, is in effect to challenge Di- 
vine Honours, and to ſet up himſelf for a God : 
for if he is any thing leſs, he muſt own that 
the ſervice of the Prieſt does not belong to him, 
for that in the very terms and notion of it, is 
intended for no Being inferiour to that which is 
ſuppos'd to be Divine. 

If it be Objected that the Prieſt hath obliged 
himſelf to remove with the Patron, when and 
whither he thinks fit, and therefore ſeems to be 
in the ſame condition with the reſt of the At- 
tendants; to this anſwer, that this makes him 
no more a ſervant than the travelling and am- 
bulatory way of living among the Tartars, would 
make the Prieſts ſervants to the people, provi- 
ded they were Chriſtians : To make it plainer, 
ſuppoſe a Biſhop Ordain'd over the Company 
of a Ship, and that his Diceceſe lay only in one 
Bottom, can we imagine that he would loſe 
his Epiſcopal power, and fall into the Condi- 
tion of other Seamen, az ſoon as the Ship was 
order'd to weigh anchor, and began to make its 

Voyage 
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Voyage from one Port to another : At this rate 
2 man may call a Guardian Angel one of his 
Domeſticks, becaule for the ſecurity and prote- 
Rion of their Charge, thele benevolent Spirits 
are pleas'd to accompany us from one place to 
another. I grant the Scripture tells us they are 
ſent forth to miniſter for thoſe who are Heris of Salva- 
tion, Hebr. 1. 14. but then we muſt allow them 
to be Gods Miniſters not ours, and ſo likewiſe 
are thoſe of whom I am ſpeaking, as among 
other places may be ſeen from 2 Cor. 6. 4. God 
hath pleas'd to put the Clergy in joynt Com- 
miſſion with the Angels themſelves, for the 
Guidance of, and luperintending his Church. 
When Sr. Fob» would have worſhipped the An- 
gel which appear'd ro him, he is forbid ro do 
it, and the reaſon alledged is, becauſe 1 am thy fel- 
low ſervant , Rev. 19. 10. that is, as Grotivs Cx- 
pounds-it, weare both Ambaſſadors of the ſame 
King. And although St. Fob» and the reſt of 
the Apoſtles had priviledges peculiar -to them- 
ſelves, both in reſpe& of the extent of their Ju- 
rildi&tion, the infallibility of their Doctrine, 
and other miraculous Gifts with which they 
were endowed, to which Biſhops themſelves, 
much lels inferiour Prieſts have no reaſon to 
pretend, yet though God was pleas'd for the 
more” ſpeedy and Qual planting of Chriſti- 
anity, to qualifie the Apoſtles in an extraordi- 
nary manner, and to give thema larger Com- 
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miſſion than to the Clergy of ſucceeding Ages , 
yet they, all a& by the ſame Authority, and for 
che ſame End; therefore the unfix't and moving 
Nature of a Cure, does not alter, and degrade 
the Office of a Prieſt : He is not leſs a Shepherd, 
"becauſe the Flock happens '{ometimes to wan- 
der unaccountably,trom one Paſture to another : 
He is bound to attend the Charge he hath un- 
dertaken, and muſt anſwer the Neglect of it to 
God; and when it does not continue in the ſame 
place, to accompany its motion, is no more a 
diminution to his Office, than it is to that ofa 
Judge to go the Circuit, whole Commiſſion is 
as conſiderable, though it travels with him from 
one County to another, asf he had been always 
fx't in Weſtminſfter-Hall, 

If it be farther Objected, that the Patron ap- 
points the hours of Prayer, which ſeems to im- 
ply ſomething of command, To this Ianſ(wer, 
Thar in his chooiing the time of Prayer, he does 
not appoint any ſervice for himlſelt, but only 
declares when he and his Houſhold are ready 
tor Gods worſhip, and deſirous of the Prieſtly 
ablolution, and blethng, which is proper fox 
him to do, becaule the Family is employed in 
his buſinels, and under his command. and there- 
fore without his permiſſion, they have not ma- 
ny times an opportunity of meeting together for 
Divine Service : Which 1: ſtill more reaſonable, 


becaule the Prieſt is ſupp: £ dorly to intend the 
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affairs of Religion, and to be always ready for 
the performance of his Office, and conſequent- 
ly chat timie which is moſt convenient for thoſe 
under his Care, and in which the aflembly is 
like to be moſt numerous, he is by vertue of 
his Office bound to oblerve, whether his Cure 
lies ina private Family, or a whole Pariſh. 

Bur laſtly it may be urged that the 33 of Hen.8. 
cap. 28. calls the Patrons of Chaplains their Ma- 
ſters; and will any man be lo hardy as to que- 
ſtion the Judgement and determination of the 
Parliament ? But here we may obſerve that this 
Act calls only thoſe Patrons Maſters, who can 
give Qualifications for Pluralities. Having pre- 
mis'd this obſervation, I anſwer, with all due 
ſubmiſſhon and reſpect to this Legiſlative Coun- 
cil; that if the queſtion was concerning any Ci- 
vil Right, then *tis confeſſed *cris in the Power 
of the Parliament either to limit, or take it a- 
way, becauſe the whole Power and Authority 
of the Kingdom is there,either perſonally, or by 
Repreſentation, and therefore they may deprive 
any Peron of his Honour or Eſtate (the Right 
of the Succeſſion to the Crown excepted) as 
far as they pleaſe : not that *tis impoſſible for 
them to a&t unjuſtly, bur only that what they 
Determine hath the force of a Law, becauſe e- 
very man is ſuppos'd to have given his conſent 
coit. But here we mult obſerve, that the Church 
is a diſtinct Society fromthe State, and indepen- 
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dent upon it : The Conſtitution of the Church 
is founded in the Appointment of Chriſt, in 
that Commiſhon which he gave the Apoſtles 
and their Succefſors, and conlequently dogenot 
derive its Authority from any Earthly Power. 
The Civil Magiſtrate never yet made Biſhop, 
Prieſt, or Deacon, nor ever can; and therefore 
we may ſafely afirm without any injury or dil- 
relpe& to him, that he cannot make theſe Spi- 
ritual Offices greater or leſs than they are, there- 
fore if God hath made the Prieſts Office (as no- 
thing is plainer in Scripture. then that he hath) 
anO fhce of Government, Direction, and ſu- 
perintendance over thoſe he is concern'd with, 
then *tis not inthe Power of the Parliament to 
make his Condition ſervile : becauſe no Per- 
{on, or Society of Perſons can take away that 
Power which they never gave : The Parliament 
may with equal Right Enac& that Parents ſhall 
be ſubject to their Children, and that the wife 
ſhall be her husband's Miſtreſs without a Com- 
plement, as make the people the Prieſts Ma- 
ſters, and give the Flock a Juriſdiction over the 
Shepherd , they may with the ſame juſtice re- 
peal the moſt Eſtabliſhed Laws of Nature, and 
invert the Right of the two former Relations, 
as of this latter , for this hath ics Eftabliſhmenc 
from the ſame God that the other have, and for 
Ends, at leaſt equally weighty, and momentous. 


This Power of their Spiritual Governours they 
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haye no more Authority to deſtroy, than they 
have to vote down the Canon of Scripture, or 
to decree Sacrilege to be no fin: *Tis granted, 
that all Eccleſiaſtical Perſons, as they are Mem- 
bers of the State, are ſubject to its Authority, 
and that a Prieſt or Biſhop, may properly be a 
fervant to- the Magiſtrate, if he holds any Se- 
cular Employment under him, becaule in this 
cale he as by a Commiſhon from the Civil 
Government ; but this only concerns him as he 
is a Member of the State, and does not in the 
leaſt affe& his Spiritual Capacity : The Power 
which reſults from that, flows from another 
Fountain; and is given by our Saviour himſelf, 
and therefore cannot be weakened or recall'd 
by any State-Conſticution whatever, Men ſhould 
do well therefore to conſider, that as a Prince 
hath no reaſon to take it well, if the people 
ſhould look upon his Officers as their ſervants ; 
fo 'tis not over-reſpecttull ro God Almighty to 
{uppoſe his Miniſters ſtand in that inferiour Re- 
lation to thole they are concern'd with, 

I ſhall now proceed to: the 24 thing at firſt 
propounded, viz. to ſhow , that-whatever fair 
expectations the Patron may have given the 
Prieſt, yet theſe are not ſuthcient Grounds for 
an Imperious Carriage on the one hand, or a 
{ervHle {ubmiſhon on the other. ; 

i. This fort of Deportment were unreaſon- 
able, ſuppoſing the Patron. had as full and ab- 

ſolute 
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ſolute a right in Church-Preferment, as he hath 
in any other part of his Eſtate, For what can 
be a more ungenerous and ungentlemanly pra- 
ctice, than to require that a man ſhould reſign 
up his- Liberty, and forfeit the: priviledges of 
his Station, only upon the probability of recei- 
ving ſome ſort of conſideration for it afcer- 
wards? How unlike a Beneftactour does he look 
who ſets an Exciſe upon his bare word, and 
clogs the expectation of future Advantage with 
preſent Inconvenience ? Thus to anticipate che 
Revenues of a favour, is like taking Ulury for 
money before *ris lent, which certainly is one of 
the worlt (orts of extortion, becaule here a man 
not only pays for that he hath not, but for that 

which poſſibly he may never have. 
Burt 2”, Let us ſuppoſe the Prieſt in actual 
ofleihon of ſome conſiderable Preferment, yer 
belle 'tis pretended to be given, it ought cer- 
tainly to come dilencumber'd from all Condi. 
tions which may abate the kindnels of it. He 
that pretends to give, {ſhould chiefly reſpec the 
Advantage of him to whom the Favour 1s grant- 
ed. He Frould demean himlelt cowards the ob- 
liged party, as it the obligation had never been; 
that it-may plainly appear, that his intention in 
conferring it, was dilintereſted ; that he had 
no little Deſigns of Profit or State, to ſerve in 
it. but that ic proceeded purely from a gene- 
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nother, Whereas on the contrary, to part with 
any thing out of a ſelfiſh Delign,is an exchange, 
not a Gitt, which when *tis done by a Perlon 
of Eſtate, is an argument of a mean and mer- 
cenary ſpirit, But then to purſue a Benefit with 
{uperciliouſnels and contempt, to expect a com- 
plyance with the moſt unreaſonable humours , 
to give upbraiding and contumelious {1gns of 
the dependance and unworthine(s of the Recei- 
ver, to require a man. to relinquiſh the neccl- 
lary Freedom of one of the moſt ſolemn and 
honourable Profefſions, this turns an obligation 
into injury, and affront, and looks like a ma- 
licious trap ſet to catch a mans Reputation. 
Who that hath either Senſe or Honeſty would 
turn his Canonical Habit into-a Livery, and 
make himſelf uſeleſs and ridiculous for the great- 
eſt conſideration whatever 2 A worthy Perſon 
would ſcorn a Kingdom proffer'd upon ſuch 
diſhonourable terms. 

3”, If we put the caſe as 'tis determined by 
Law, this pra&tice will appear ſtill more unrea- 
ſonable. *Tis ſufficiently known, and were it 
not for the overgrown prejudices of ſome Per- 
fons, it were ſuperfluous to mention, that the 
Patron is ſo far from having a full Propriety in 
Churh-Preferments, that his Right only conſiſts 
in a power to Nominate who {hall enjoy them. 
Which very Nomination muſt be made within 
{ix Months, and fix't upon a Perſon Canonically 

qua- 
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qualified, otherwile'tis whollyinvalid.His Intereſt 
in Church Livings only enables him to give them 
away, not to keep them. He hath no power to 
enter upon any part of the Glebes, or Tithes, or 
ſo much as to ſequeſter the profits for the next 
Incumbent. He is only a Truſtee authorized 
under certain conditions, to diſpoſe of the Pa- 
trimony of the Church, which is ſettled upon it 
by as good Laws asany he holds his Eſtate by; 
That Right which he hath was originally grant- 
ed in conſideration of works of extraordinary 
Piety, in building or endowing of Churches : 
which is a Title very few (except the King) can 
pretend to, either upon their own, or their An- 
ceſtors accounts. From all which ic appears, that 
the Patrons giving an Annuity = is Eſtate, 
is a quite different thing from his. Preſenting to 
a Living, and therefore his expeRations of gra- 
titude and obſervance, ſhould not be fer ſo high 
in this latter caſe. For here neither Law, nor 
Religion allow the Donor to be a peny the bet- 
rer = what he diſpoſes of; he cannot detain 
the leaſt part of it without Injuſtice and Sacri- 
lege, nor confer it upon exceptionable Perſons 
without breach of Fidelity, 

The Truſt indeed is honourable and weighty, 
it being in the power of thoſe to whom 'tis com- 
mitted to-encourage Learning, and to provide 
the people with prudent, and conſcientious 
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be diſcharged accordingly, and that thoſe who 
do not chiefly aim at theſe Ends in the exerciſe 
of it, have little either of Conſcience or Ho- 
nour in them. 

We have reaſon to believe that when the 
Church gave this right of Preſentation to Lay- 
Patrons, (for that the Biſhops had originally 
the right of judging the Qualihcations of Prieſts, 
and faxing them in their reſpective Cures, witk- 
out being accountable to a ware impedit for their 
refuſal of the peoples choice, might be made e- 
vident were it pertinent to the bulineſs in hand) 
When the Church I ſay parted with this Righr, 
the had no ſuſpicion of the degeneracy of after 
Ages; but imagined thac the integrity, and 
conſcience, if not the Munificence of the firſt 
Patrons might have been tranſmitted to the 
Heirs, or Purchaſers of their Right. The Piery 
of thoſe times would have made itlook uncha- 
ritable to have been apprehenſive of Reſigna- 
tion Bonds, of forced Compoſitions, and Con- 
tracts for Farms, or -Women. But ſome people 
have now learn'd te make bold with God Al- 
mighty, beyond the imagination, as well as the 
example of their Predeceflors , and to be guilty 
of thoſe ſacrilegious Frauds, which by the late 
Proviftion of our Laws againſt ſome of them , 
ſeem not to have been {o much as thought on, 
in thoſe more Primitive and Religious days. 

And here 1n point of Charity I think my 
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ſelf obliged to deſire thoſe who are concern'd 
in the Rights of Patronage, to conlider before 
"cis too late, how great a {in it is to abuſe their. 
Power ; and: through Covetoulnels, or ſome 0- 
ther unwarrantable principle, to betray the 
Church, which hath in ſome meaſure made them 
her Guardian : It imports them very much to 
refle&t how unworthy and unchriſtian it is to 
play upon the indigence or irreſolution of ano- 
ther; and take an advantage from the unfortu- 
nateneſs of his Condition or Temper, to ob- 
lige him co mean and finfull compliances! And 
what an open and undiſguiſed Aﬀeront it is to 
the Divine Majeſty, to endeavour to make his 
Miniſters cheap and inſignificant ; both. before, 
and after the conferring our pretended favours 
upon them. To create ſervile Dependances, and 
raiſe our private Grandeur upon the Endow- 
ments of Religion, is a perfe&t contradiction 
to the End and delign of them. This makes 
the Church contemprible by the ſtrength of her 
own Reventes, and cauſes the Monuments of 
out Fore-fathers Piety to be inſtrumental in un- 
dermining, and expoling that: Faith, they there- 
by intended to (ecure and advance : which who- 
ſoever is guilty of, he may be aflured he hath a 
right to the Imprecations, as well as the Patro- 
nage of the firſt Endqgwers, of Churches, which 
dreadtull Legacy they were generally very care- 
full co (etcle upon ſuch irreligious Poſterity. Spel- 
man de non temerand, Eccl, E In 
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In ſhort, to'proſtitute {o ſacred a Truſt as this 
' 45, to pride and ambition, is in effe& to ſacri- 
fice to the Devil with that which is conſecrated 
to God Almighty, and looks like a more provo- 
king impiety, than Zelſbazzer's debauching to the 
Honour of his Idols, in the Veſſels of the Tem- 
ple, Das. 5.3, 4. for here is not only an abuſe of 
Holy things but perſons too, and God is diſho- 
noured in thoſe that Repreſent him upon a moſt 
{olemn and important account. 

I ſhall now at laſt crave leave to defire thoſe 
of the Clergy, who are engaged inthe Families 
of Secular Perſons (for I mean no other) to re- 
fle& of what 11l conſequence it is to Religion 
for them not to aſlert Their Ofhce in a prudent 
defenſible way : and how cheap in their per- 
ſons, and unſucceſsfull in their Employment, 
they muſt neceflarily be, if they betray the pri- 
viledges of their Function, by ſervile compli- 
ance and flattery. People will be apt to ima- 
gine (and not without reaſon) that thoſe who 
will cringe below the gravity of their Character, 
to gain a little of this world , can ſcarce have 
any great and Religious apprehenſions of the 
other. Overmuch Ceremony in a Clergyman 
s frequently miſinterpreted, and fappoted to 

roceed not from his Breeding or Humility , 
Fat from a con{ciouſneſs.of his meanneſs; and, 
others are willing to allow him ſo much ſenſe, 
as to be a competent judge of his own mw 
1de- 
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ſiderableneſs, and ſince he confeſſes himſelf con- 
remptible by his carriage, they think ic but juſt 
to treat him accordingly. For Men of Figure, 
excepting thole who are very underſtanding and 
Religious, are apt to have miſapprehenſions 
conveyed into them by over-proportioned re- 
ſpect; and to ano the Diſtance between him 
that gives it, and themſelves, to be much greater 
than really itis. Since therefore as things ſtand, 
there is ſome danger leſt Churchmen ſhould 
complement away the uſefulneſs and Authori- 
ty of their calling ; they would do well to de- 
cline ſuperlative obſervance, for fear they give 
others a wrong notion of their Employ, or be 
thought to have Mens perſons in admiration becauſe of 
advantage, It would be no more than requilite, 
if they would reſerve their Duty for their King, 
their Biſhopand their Parents, and expreſs their 
gratitude to their Patrons in Language leſs ly- 
able to miſconſtruction, and more proper to the 
Relation berween them. For as they ſhould not 
be unwilling to own the Diſtin&ions which the 
Kings Laws have made, as they onght to make 
ſome particular acknowledgements for the fa- 
vours, and civilities of thoſe they are more im- 
mediately concern'd with , and by inoffenſive 
and agreeable converſation, prevent all reaſon- 
able luſpicion of their being diſpleas'd with the 
{uperiour Quality,or Fortune of others, So like- 
wile are they obliged not to be fo officiouſly, or 
E..2 rather 
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rather paraſicically mindfull of che Condition of 
any Perſon, as-wholly to be forgettull of their 
own. For notwithſtanding the diſadvantages 
they. may ſometimes happen to come into the 
world with , the Conſtitution of the Govern- 
ment hath let them upon the ſame Level with 
the inferiour Gentry, as a reward of their Edu- 
cation, and out of regard to their Function : 
Now that the Laws were not Prieſt-ridden and 
tuperſticiouſly laviſh of their Honour in this caſe 
might, were ir neceflary, be abundantly proved 
from the reaſon of the thing , and the general 
practice of other Countries, both with reſpect to 
ancient and modern times. Theſe priviledges 
therefore being confer'd upon juſt and publick 
accounts, a man is lometimes bound to maintain: 
and to ſurrender them upto the ſuperciliouſnels 
of every afluming or ignorant Pretender, is a 
Refle&tion upon the witdom, and ingratitude to 
the Religious Bounty of thoſe Kings who grant- 
ed them : and which is worſe, a Churchman by 
making himſelt contemptible hath parted with 
his power of doing good, and conſequently 
diſappointed the great End of his Calling. Where- 
as without doubt 'ris part of thedeſign of theſe 
priviledges to exact a ſutable Reſolution and 
preſence of mind 1n thole that have them, that 
lo their ſpirit being raiſed up to their civil ſta- 
tion, their character and deportment may be the 
better proportioned , and. their actions keep-a 
truer 
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truer decorum with the Nature of their Office; 
that they might not be overawed, and almoſt 
ſtruck dumb with the glitterings of Title, or 
Fortune ; but retain a gracefull Freedom in con- 
verſation, neither Idolizing Greatneſs, nor neg- 
leing it. The intention of the Laws in diſtin- 
guiſhing the Clergy from che Vulgar, beſides 
the coni1deration of their Merit ; was to put them 
into a better Capacity to maintain the Honour 
and [Intereſt of Religion among all ſorts of Per- 
ſons; that the rich as well as * poor might be 
advantaged by their Miniſtery , and when Per- 
{ons of Condition were to be told of their faults, 
the Prieſt might be fortified with a convenient 
courage to give the reproof, and the others dil: 
pos'd to receive it without diſguſt and impati- 
ence. Now to be ready upon all occaſions to 
reſent any diſhonour done to Religion with a 
prudent gravity and aſſurance, carries ſuch a 
noble Air of greatneſs & undeſ1gning honeſty in 
it,that it forces a ſecret Veneration from Enemies 
themlelves, & though a man may happen to be 
unjuſtly hated for ſpeaking unacceptable rruths; 
yet he 1s ſure never to be deſpiſed. Whereas a 
diffident and unſupported behaviour ina Cler- 
gyman, is: often ſuppos'd to proceed from igno- 
ble qualities, and conſequently will be ſure to 
ws | 26 the force of his publick Inſtructions, it 
being natural for Ill men eſpecially, ro diſregard, 
if.not to deride. the admonitions of thole they 

believe 
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 btlieve areafraid of them, and he that cannot 
'*talk without concern beforea Sinner of Quality 
any where'but in the Pulpit , might almoſt as 
good ſay nothing to him there. For it a Church- 
mans converſation be ſervile and deſigning all 
the Week , his appearing with a new Set of No- 
tions upon the Sunday, will be iaterpreted only 
a formal compliance with his Profeflion : His 
preſſing thoſe Do&Etrines which his Practice con- 
wradicts, will fgnihe little either to his own ad- 
vantage, or theirs that hear him : For m—_ 
men ought to mind what is ſaid, and not who 
lays it; yet the prejudices-of the * yore are 
{uch, that a good cauie uſually ſuffers very much 
when 'cis pleaded by an improper and exception- 
able Advocate : How fulſome an Entertainment 
is itto hear a Coward harang upon Valour, or 
a Covetous Miler preach up contempt of the 
world ? The man might better have ſpared his 
Rhetorick; for his commending thoſe good Qua- 
licties, he neither hath the honeſty , or courage 
ro be Maſter of , is in effect bur a Satyr upon 
himſelf, and ſerves only to make him more de- 
{picable and ridiculous, and which is worſe, the 
ſecret diſdain the Audience hath for ſuch a Pane- 
gyrilt, often inſenſibly (lides from his Perſon co 
his ſubje& , which makes his exhortation nauſe- 
ous, & helps to bring Vertue it ſelf into Diſgrace. 
If it be objected that the poverty of ſome of 
the Clergy forces them to [+4 ang their ſenti- 
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ments in ſome things, & to ſuffer whatever an En- 
croaching Spirit ſhall think fit to put upon them : 
To this I anfwer, that the temptation to this ſin 
ought to have been prevented before their going 
into Holy Orders : For thoſe who cannot be ſup- 
plied with a competent Fortune by themſelves, 
their Relations,or at leaſt by ſome creditable in- 
dependent Preferment , -had much better chooſe 
ſome other inferiour Employment, than expoſe 
themſelves to ſuch apparent danger in this : But 
if their own or their Friends imprudence, hath ſenc 
them unprovided into the Church,'tis more repu- 
table, conſcientious, & to a generous mind, more 
eaſie too, to ſubmit to the inconveniencies of their 
own poverty, thantothe Pride of others; and to 
prefer a homely , unornamented Liberty, to a 
{plendid Servitude, And as for thoſe (if there be 
any/ſuch) who do not diftharge their Office with 
that plainneſs, & diſcreetly managed Reſolution 
which God and the Church expects from them, it 
will not be improper to remind them of what M* 
Herbert hath written upon this occaſion, Country 
Parſon p.5, where hetells us, © Thar ſuch perſons 
© wrong the Prieſthood, negle& their duty, and: 
* ſhall be ſo far from that which they ſeek by 
«their overſubmiſſiveneſs and cringing, that they 
« ſhall ever bedeſpiſed. Indeed they have no rea- 
ſon to expe any better Uſage; for as Flattery is 
deſervedly accounted one of the moſKeontemprti- 
ble Vices, ſoa Clergyman when he is guilty of it 


isthe worlt of Flatterers, To which we may = 
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, Ethat*tis hard to conceive how the Oath againſt Simony can 
be fairly-taken by ſuch perſons; for certainly he that purchaſes 
his Preferment with the prevarication of his Office, does no 
leſs contradict the deſign of this Oath, then if he had paid 
down the full yalue in money fort : He that hath barter'd 
away his Freedom and Uſetulneſs, (and as much as in him 
lies the Reputation of his Order) cannot in any reaſonab!e 
conſtruction be ſaid to be Preſented Grarzs. 

Thoſe therefore who are this way concern'd,ſhould do well 
to conſider how mean it is to be overawed, and how mer- 
cenary , to be bribed into an Omiſſon of their Duty ! 
What. a ſordid and criminal perfdiouſnels is it, to betray 
the Honour of their Function, and che Happinels of their 
Charge, For handfulls of barley and pizces of bread? Exek. 
13, Howilldo they Repreſent the God of Faichfulneſs and 
Truth ; who either by verbal or filent Flattery, deceive 
men into a falſe perſwaftowot ſecurity, and difſemble their 
apprehenſions of danger, when the miſtakeis likely to prove 
Fatal to thoſe that lie under it * Can they that pretend 
(and that truly) a Commiſſion from our Bleſſed Saviour, 
That,Good Shepherd, who /aid down his Life for the Sheep : 
Can they have ſo lictle Charity tor the Souls of Men, as to 

Tet chem miſcarry our of Ceremony and Reſpe&, and ra- 
ther venture their being damn'd than difobliged ? Hoy 
fuch a Treacherous Obſervance will be look*d upon in the 

Great Day of Accounts, .is not difficult to foretell, were 
1t not, top ſad an Argument:to dilate upon : However ſome- 
thing of the Guilt of it may be conceived by aremarkable 
Sentence'of the forementioned Author, p, 6. which ſeems 
to be no leſs true than Che... They (fays he) who for 
**the hope of Promotion, neglect any neceſſary Admoni- 
*© rion or Reproot, ſell, with Judas,their Lord and Maſter, 
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